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The British Ecological Society describes ecology as “the study of the distribution 
and abundance of organisms, the interaction between organisms, the interaction 
between organisms and their environment, and structure and function of 
ecosystems.” The Canadian Society for Ecology and Evolution broadens the 
discipline to include, quite naturally, the study of evolution. But ecology now 
reaches far beyond the biosphere. There are now social, environmental, political 
and economical ecosystems and they all interact. 


The early researchers in the field probably had no idea they were ushering in a 
revolution in the way we think about the world. No longer do we see single 
individuals, or separate species and isolated landscapes. We experience all living 
things as relating to each other in such countless, complex, global interactions that 
we have come to see the earth, as James Lovelock has argued, as a single, 
breathing organism he called Gaia. It encompasses the flora and fauna as well as 
the metals and minerals of our planet in their entirety, including us. 


Poets have always known this. When Blake writes: 


To see a World in a Grain of Sand 

And a Heaven in a Wild Flower 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 

And Eternity in an hour... (“Auguries of Innocence”) 


he conjures up a mystical universe in which everything relates to everything else. 
Remove the archaic religious components and you have a vision of the universe 
that is wholly in accord with the most advanced insights of modern science. It 
extends the idea of ecosystems beyond biological phenomena to include the 
inorganic world. 


Both the macrocosm and the microcosm are composed of mass and energy that 
came into being when the first protons, electrons and neutrons began to interact in 
the Big Bang 13.79 billion years ago. This singularity initiated an evolutionary 
process that expanded via hydrogen, helium and lithium into a cosmic ecosystem 
where gigantic supernovae hurled the elements essential for the formation of stars 
and galaxies across space, and triggered here on earth—as well as, I’m sure, on 
millions of other planets throughout this still rapidly expanding universe—the 
processes we call life. 


This magnificent and mysterious spectacle can thus be seen as ecology in action. 
What Albert Einstein’s astrophysics and Niels Bohr’s quantum physics describe is 
a world in which everything is in relationship with everything else, constituting an 
existential project in which energy and mass interact perpetually to make the 
world what it is, or what it appears to be—a vast ecosystem in constant flux, 
forever rearranging itself according to the laws of nature and in response to the 
impact of the forces they encounter. 


The complexities of this cosmological drama are mind-boggling and we, who are 
both actors in and spectators of it, have only just begun to understand them. In 
time they must and will become part of a new consciousness, if intelligent life is 
to survive the impact of human folly, greed and selfishness. This conference is 
one of a growing number of manifestations and protests around the world that 
signifies an awakening. The anthropocentric way we conduct ourselves is 
affecting our environmental ecosystem so negatively as to unleash grim disasters 
globally that may end with us destroying our own habitat. 


It is because of our failure to understand the world as a global web of interactions 
between participants with equal claims that we are facing an abyss today. The 
assumption of Western religions that we humans are creatures with an immortal 
soul and the world exists for our benefit, may be flattering to our egos, but the 
hubris it embodies has put us on a path to self-destruction. The heedless pursuit of 
our pleasure, our comfort, our happiness, and our ceaseless craving for instant 
gratification, regardless of other creatures, is destroying the very conditions on 
which we depend for our survival. 


Our forests, the earth’s lungs, are being brutally demolished by chainsaw and fire; 
our rivers and oceans are dying from industrial pollution and garbage which are 
killing marine life around the world; global warming is engendering increasingly 
extreme weather conditions producing catastrophic storms, floods, droughts, fires; 
the polar ice caps are melting and will eventually put much of the civilized world 


under water. In Canada, global warming seems to be proceeding twice as fast as 
anywhere else; it is rapidly destroying the habitats of indigenous people. And I 
have just arrived from Canada’s capital which is suffering, for the third year in a 
row, unprecedented catastrophic flooding along the Ottawa rive: in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


The dramatic changes to our ecosystem are not only threatening our own survival, 
they have also triggered a mass extinction equal to that caused by an asteroid 65 
million years ago that wiped out the dinosaur along with 76% of all creatures. 
Almost daily, new studies are added to the growing literature bearing witness to 
the rapid and frightening degradation of our planet. It is the logical conclusion to 
the history of a species that considers itself superior to all other creatures and for 
whom the planet has become a private fiefdom to use or abuse at will. We may 
already have passed the point of no return, but, at the very least, it’s clear that 
time to avoid an apocalypse is running out. 


William R. Catton, Jr. subtitled his book Overshoot (1980) “The Ecological Basis 
of Revolutionary Change”. He demonstrates that the suicidal course we are 
embarked on is actually quite common in nature. It is the inevitable fate of species 
which an evolutionary fluke has endowed with some special quality that made 
them particularly successful in the struggle for survival or for whom natural 
events have opened up large sources of food enabling them to expand their 
population. Their very success inevitably induces them to overshoot the limits of 
sustainable survival. Their success is their undoing. 


This cyclical pattern ominously fits Homo sapiens. A little over ten thousand 
years ago, we exchanged the nomadic hunter-gatherer life for a sedentary one of 
the farmer growing our own food and raising our own cattle. Food supplies 
became unlimited and the human population grew accordingly. That opened a 
road the end of which our ancestors could not have anticipated. Tiny hamlets 
gradually expanded to today’s megalopolises. The steady increase in numbers led 
to a growing complexity of urban life. Civilization was born and thanks to 
progress in the medical sciences, population growth is now exponential and no 
longer sustainable. 


To see history as a cyclical process is an acknowledgment that, as complex 
interactive systems, civilizations are organic entities—ecosystems born to flourish 
and then to perish. From the ashes rise new civilizations. Giambattista Vico, one 
of the most eminent cyclical historians, puts it this way: The nature of peoples is 
first crude, then severe, then benign, then delicate, and finally dissolute. Applying 


this pattern, it is clear that our own civilization has reached its nadir. In a universe 
tuled by the law of entropy, this is the inescapable pattern of all things—nations, 
individuals, species, civilizations, all come and go in a chain of endless 
transformations. We happen to be living through the demise of Western 
civilization. In the words of the poet William Butler Yeats: 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the center cannot hold: 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned,... (“The Second Coming”) 


No one has expressed our present crisis more eloquently and more presciently: 
Yeats wrote these lines a hundred year ago, and he ends the poem wondering 
about the nature of the new civilization to be born. Consciousness and 
mindfulness are too magnificent an achievement by a bunch of subatomic 
particles to fall victim to the stupidity of a bunch of arrogant, ignorant animals in 
suit and tie. So, there is hope. Western civilization may be doomed, but the human 
species may continue to evolve. Our unique ability to think enables us to 
understand ecological causes and effects, and act accordingly. The poet knows life 
will go on—with or without us, depending on whether we accept responsibility 
for the world and abandon the current path of self-destruction. We need not 
continue to march into the abyss. If, for example, we were to drastically reduce 
our burning of fossil fuels today, global warming would start to slow down 
tomorrow, eventually come to a stop and go into reverse. So why don’t we? 


Because the neolithic revolution bestowed on us two ‘blessings’, each of which 
has become a curse. The first is agriculture: it brought us seemingly unlimited 
food resources and with it a population explosion. There are now well over 7 
billion of us and our numbers are increasing by 82 million annually. The need to 
feed so many has all but exhausted the environment and stressed society to 
breaking point globally. 


A farmer must stay put to raise crops and cattle. So he builds a permanent home 
for himself and his family, and that invited the acquisition of possessions, the 
second Neolithic ‘blessing’. Nomads can own no more than they can carry, but 
when you settle down in a permanent home, you quite naturally fill it with 
practical things like tables and chairs. To satisfy your aesthetic sense, you add 


things to embellish your home. Vanity and ambition soon have you competing 
with your neighbours for larger houses, better furniture ete—and voila, the 
consumer society is born. 


Introduce money into this process and you’re headed for disaster. Physical 
possessions—well, how many cars or houses do you wish to own and where do 
you put them? But money, especially in our digital age, is just a number entered in 
an account, and the amount you can store there is infinite. So, when our ancestors 
exchanged foraging for farming, they embarked on the road not only to population 
explosion but also to consumerism and capitalism, a lethal combination. Today 
we live with the results: the majority of humans live in poverty while a few 
acquire fairy-tale wealth. According to Oxfam, the top 8 billionaires control the 
same financial resources as the poorest half of the world population, and the gulf 
between the rich and the poor continues to grow. Today, Amazon founder Jeff 
Bezos, with US$161 billion the richest man on earth, controls as much money as 
500 million of the world’s poor. Such are the fruits of capitalism. 


Clearly, that is why we don’t act effectively to avert the disasters of global 
warming and the collapse of our ecosystem. Politics is now conducted not by 
political parties but by rich industrialists who finance them. So long as the ‘1%’, 
as the hyper-wealthy are called in the USA, can grow ever richer and the rest of us 
correspondingly poorer, why should they change a system they can control and 
that benefits them hugely?! They don’t care that they are supporting an 
unsustainable ecosystem, perhaps because they believe their wealth will enable 
them to escape the consequences of a global collapse. For all we know, they may 
be building castles underground or underwater where they plan to carry on their 
nefarious financial games. Meanwhile, the remaining 99% of the world population 
is beginning to wake up. 


All over the world, school children have opted not to go to school on Fridays and 
instead protest against the inertia of their governments on environmental issues. 
They know their future is at stake and we must support their demand that we 
reduce our carbon footprint. They understand the need for alternative, sustainable 
sources of energy. But these alone cannot satisfy our current energy needs. It is 
crucial that we learn to lower our energy demands, restrain our insatiable appetite 
for travel, forego some of our excessive indulgences in energy-guzzling luxuries. 
May today’s youngsters grow up to create a world where sustainable 
enna replaces unsustainable growth. 


To take the practical steps necessary to change course, we must take back the 
power and the right to govern our own lives. It means creating truly democratic 
administrations in place of the governments that now primarily serve the financial 
interests of international corporations and of the ‘1%’. An authentic democratic 
ecosystem is one where all relationships are based on the equality of people, and 
the earth’s bounty and the fruit of our labours are equitably shared by all. To 
achieve it, we need to face up to what we have allowed to happen to us. It calls for 
intelligent and determined leadership, and I’m afraid the current crop of political 
and media leadership is, for the most part, woefully inadequate to the task. 


It requires nothing less than a vision of the opportunities the natural ecosystem 
offers and the limits it imposes. All creatures and species play their part in this 
infinitely interactive crosshatching of organisms, and none occupies any 
privileged position or serves any exalted purpose. Yes, humankind is special and 
unique, but so are bats and whales. While they have developed their uniqueness to 
enjoy aeons of living on this planet, the unfoldment of our unique human qualities 
has triggered a mass extinction which may well include us—in which case we’ ll 
hold the record for the most short-lived and most murderous creature on this 
planet ever. It’d be the logical conclusion of our delusion that we are the crowning 
glory of creation. 


We must disabuse ourselves of such criminal vanity. Our grandeur is the function 
of our delusion that humanity is the measure of all things. I used to play a mind 
game with my students to bring home the point: imagine we could conduct a poll 
in which all creatures on land, in the sea and in the air, were asked to choose one 
species of animal they would like to see disappear from the face of the earth, 
which species, do you think, would get the biggest vote? The embarrassed smile 
with which this proposition is always received suggests that deep down we know 
how obscenely we have abused the improbable privilege to be alive. If we are to 
survive this global crisis, we must learn to think ecologically and act in the 
interests not just of ourselves and our fellow-humans, but also those of all other 
fellow-creatures on earth and of the vegetation on which we all depend. And we 
must act to protect and enhance not only today’s web of life but tomorrow’s as 
well. 


Nietzsche enriched our catalogue of virtues by one he called Fernstenliebe, 
which, as distinct from Ndchstenliebe, calls for a love of the future, of the 
generations of human and nonhuman creatures to come. This virtue is of crucial 
importance today because whatever sacrifices we make to save our environment 
will benefit not us, but future generations. 


Perhaps it all starts with education—true education. Today’s educational 
institutions have become vocational training centres at best, promoters of the 
unsustainable status quo at worst. Of course we need engineers, doctors, 
mechanics, nurses, etc., and they must be trained. But education is more than 
acquiring skills for a well-paying job. It is a journey of the mind that should take 
us through the history not only of our own species but of life itself and indeed of 
the cosmos. After all, that’s what life is: a quest for understanding the mystery at 
the heart of things. Such a quest cherishes, above all else, freedom, beauty and 
truth. It must not only train our reasoning faculties, but also, and more 
importantly, nurture and refine our emotions and our imagination. Only the 
mature interaction of these three human faculties can guide us towards peace, 
fulfillment and happiness. 


And that is where the arts enter the picture. We are not the zoon logikon of 
Aristotle, or the animal rationale of scholastic philosophy. For sure, we are 
experts at cerebral speculation and articulation, but when it comes to action we are 
animal emotionale, as the current suicidal behaviour of our species demonstrates. 
Only someone clinically insane would joyfully act in a manner contrary to his or 
her desired objective. But that’s what the vast majority of people and of nations is 
doing. 


It’s not rational arguments that motivate us, but our emotions, and they are 
composed and conducted by the oldest part of our brain, the limbic system. We 
employ our reasoning faculties mostly to rationalize post hoc what we have done. 
It is sobering to remember that the human genome differs from that of 
chimpanzees by only about 1.2%. In other words, we are 98.8% animal, and like 
animals we are driven by instinct and emotion. Our adrenalin system, which 
catapults us into instant postures of defence and aggression when faced with a 
concrete threat, remains inert to rational arguments and threats of catastrophes 
projected to overwhelm us in the future. Only when the inhabitants of the world’s 
cities are wading in water above their hips will the adrenalin response be triggered 
in the citizenry, and then it’ll be too late to arrest climate change. 


It is the arts that address us in the totality of our being, and poetry is the mother of 
all arts because it embraces painting, music, and memory. Its unique combination 
of images, rhythms and allusions trigger a response of our whole being. As the 
Welsh poet Dylan Thomas famously put it in a talk at MIT (“A Few Words of a 
Kind”, March 7, 1952): 


Poetry is what in a poem makes you laugh, cry, prickle, be silent, makes 
your toe nails twinkle, makes you want to do this or that or nothing, makes you 
know that you are alone in the unknown world, that your bliss and suffering is 
forever shared and forever all your own. 


The poet’s use of metaphor, simile, symbol, metonymy, onomatopoeia and 
hyperbole are some of the devices calculated to evoke an experience that engages 
the reader at all levels. In vicariously experiencing how the heterogeneous 

fea elements a mo interrelate, the reader becomes whole. The poet achieves this 
by inducing the reader to insert his or her own personal thoughts, emotions, 
memories, and histories into the poem. Thus the reader and the poem become one, 
and the insights of the one become the discernment of the other. A poem does not 
argue; it embodies truth. Reading it means coming to know viscerally the world’s 
ambiguities, contradictions and paradoxes, and thereby become motivated to act 
upon them. 


Let me conclude with a caveat. Noble thoughts and sound arguments do not as 
such make good poetry. They are the hallmark of sermons, and if you feel 
compelled to preach sermons, get yourself a pulpit. The poet merely conjures up 
the world as he sees it, as honestly and precisely as he can. As Hamlet explains to 
his players, their function is to hold, as ‘twere the mirror up to nature, to show... 
the very age and body of the time his form and pressure. (Hamlet, III, 2) The Bard 
understood the need to respect the freedom of his audience and his readers to 
make their own decisions. But the ‘mirror’ deprives them of their innocence by 
showing them what is happening in their world, and it demands a response. 
Whatever they decide to do (or not to do) is up to them, but their action or 
inaction makes them complicit in the state of the world. So, the ‘mirror’ of 
imaginative literature challenges us to assume our true humanity and thereby 
motivates us to act in the light of our new insights into a revolutionary ecology. 
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